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The Church Speaks to the Nation 


HREE significant church pronouncements have 

appealed to the American people in the past few 
weeks. The message of the Cleveland Conference 
of the National Council’s Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill was an eloquent and 
mature analysis of America’s position in the world; 
and of the responsibilities which are the concomitants 
of our power. 


The statement of the National Council of the 
Presbyterian Church was widely hailed, even out- 
side of church circles, because it was probably the 
most effective religious protest against the hysteria 
which has engulfed the country, and an indictment 
of the sterility of mere anti-communism as a pro- 
gram for either the nation or the church. The state- 
ment was particularly telling in its suggestion that 
the emptiness of our protest against Communism 
might represent the “house swept and garnished” of 
the Biblical parable, which would invite “seven 
devils more evil than the first’ into its emptiness ; 
those seven devils might represent Fascism brought 
upon our nation in the name of security. 


More recently, the pastoral letter of the Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church has touched some of the 
same themes and has completed a symphony which 
gives striking evidence of the wisdom and the una- 
nimity of sentiment in the church on pressing inter- 
national and national issues. The church may not 
speak with one voice on economic issues. Perhaps it 
never can or should. But on the issues of our 
responsibility in the international community and 
of the perils to both justice and freedom which arise 
from what the Episcopal Bishops define as “trial by 
uninformed public opinion and accusations by hear- 
say’, the church speaks with one voice because it is 
informed by a unanimous conviction on the ultimate 
issues. 

There still is, no doubt, pacifist sentiment in the 
churches ; and it is respected. But one may be grate- 
ful that it is no longer necessary to vitiate every 
statement on international policy with the definition 
of a division of counsel in the church: “Some of us 
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believe .. . while others of us hold... .” At any rate 
it is quite apparent that the twofold moral peril 
which America faces is that either it fails to recog- 
nize the responsibilities of its power or that it exer- 
cise the power unscrupulously. The latter temptation 
arises not because we are as a people unscrupulous, 
but because our power is very great. The counsel 
that a Christian must never engage in violence seems 
therefore to be an irrelevance in our situation. This 
is true even though we stand under the peril of in- 
volvement in an atomic war. It is true because the 
chances of avoiding such a war lie, not in rigorous 
covenant of abstinence but in our statesmanship as 
leaders of the free world, which must be nursed to 
economic health and whose unity must be preserved 
against the hazards to unity inherent in our pride 
of our power, and the envy of the less fortunate. 
The message of the Cleveland Conference has some 
particularly wise things to say on the peculiar chal- 
lenge to our wisdom which arises from the fact that 
the technically underdeveloped part of the world is 
involved in a revolution which Communism exploits 
but did not originate. It is a revolution in which 
ethnic resentments against the white man’s arro- 
gance protests against colonialism are curiously 
mixed with frustrations because the attained inde- 
pendence has not solved all the problems which the 
formerly subject people promised themselves from 
their emanicipation. 

Our appreciation of the wisdom of these various 
pronouncements and of the sanity of their approach 
to current issues is slightly qualified by two rather 
incomprehensible notes in the message of the Bish- 
ops of the Episcopal Church. In one place they say, 
“Our country seems to be losing that confidence in 
itself which characterized our life in other days and 
expressed itself in devotion to human rights and 
liberties.” One must question this analysis on severa! 
counts. It is, in the first place, dubious whether de- 
votion to human rights is ever the fruit of national 
self-confidence. In the second place, it is fairly clear 
that the present hysteria is due, not so much to loss 
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of self-confidence as to frustrated self-confidence. 
This nation which always had its way in the days 
of its infancy and youth, finds it difficult to under- 
stand why it should not be able to attain its ends in 
the days of its maturity and seeming omnipotence. 
Our nation has to be reminded, especially by the 
church, that even powerful nations can not so simply 
master historical destiny as we once believed. 

In another place the Bishops say “No peace can 
be had, no concord be established until men come to 
accept the truth of the gospel”. That assurance 
seems like the efforts of a few decades past, to 
present the gospel as a simple moral panacea of all 
the world’s ills. It obscures the truth so eloquently 
put by Augustine, that the world’s peace is always 
an unquiet one. The gospel can not promise us any 
kind of peace but Christ’s peace, which may have 


to be attained amidst the world’s tummults. 

Whatever error may be present in this assurance 
is countered by the statement in the Cleveland Con- 
ference message: “The Christian faith does not 
provide us with clear-cut blue-prints or easy answers 
for the tragic problems of the world’s disorders. 
We must guard ourselves and others against the 
illusion that there is any simple or permanent solu- 
tion to the problems of world order.” Significantly, 
those words were written for the Conference by 
Bishop Dun of Washington, if we are correctly 
informed. 

It may be wrong to cavil about these points when 
this message, as the other two, is so constructive on 
the whole. The Christian Church is exercising a 
creative prophetic function in our nation today. 

R.N. 


Hope* 


DAVID E. 


Dr. Moffatt’s translation of Romans 5:3f reads: 
“We triumph even in our troubles, knowing that 
trouble produces endurance, endurance produces 
character and character produces hope—a hope 
which never disappoints us, since God’s love floods 
our hearts through the Holy Spirit which has been 
given to us.” 

Notice that the sequence which ends with hope, 
begins with trouble. Yet today many people feel 
that the only way they can keep up their hopes is to 
believe that trouble will not come—or at least that 
it will not befall them. To be sure, as events make 
it increasingly difficult to swallow glowing predic- 
tions about the future, many of our contemporaries 
have shifted the argument a bit. One now hears 
scientists, political orators and even some preachers 
recommend what they call “the long view”. They 
remind us that man has only recently appeared upon 
the planet, that he is just beginning to learn how to 
control nature and himself; and they promise that 
if we can rise far enough above the present scene 
of blood-shed, hatred and peril, we shall see that 
everything is going to turn out all right after all. 

But even this new twist refuses to face tribula- 
tion squarely. Instead, it urges us to get away from 
daily events as far as possible. Thus it tacitly ad- 
mits that optimism is really useless to the man who 


* The author is indebted to a chapter in Homo Viator by 
Gabriel Marcel, for some of the ideas expressed in this ar- 
ticle. 
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must come to grips immediately with persecution, 
bondage or death. At its worst, it leaves us well-fed 
Americans saying to the rest of the world: “We 
have been let in on the secret of world progress. 
Provided we are allowed to retain our prosperity, 
power and comfort, we can fix everything up. Look 
at our technology; look at our economic efficiency. 
If the rest of the world will co-operate instead of 
throwing obstacles in our path, we can do the job.” 
And we are hurt when some Europeans and Asiatics 
fail to share our kind of confidence. 

Insofar as this mentality still prevails, it shows 
how much we need to take to heart St. Paul’s words. 
Undoubtedly he had in mind here the kind of phys- 
ical hardships and imprisonments which he him- 
self underwent. Indeed, it is sobering to realize 
how much of the Bible was written by men who 
were cut off from health, from loved ones, from 
homeland and from freedom. But all such instances 
of trouble fall into perspective when they are seen 
by men who know the meaning of being cut off from 
God—and restored to God. 

Sometimes it is only in the midst of misfortune 
that we realize fully the value of what we have lost. 
It is when we are sick that we realize what it means 
to be healthy ; it is after a loved one has been stricken 
that we realize how much we love him; it is when 
we have no zest for work that we realize how joyful 
creative work can be; it is after a nation has lost 
its freedom that it realizes how priceless freedom is. 
So, too, we can understand the longing, the restless- 
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ness of man only as an awareness, outside the closed 
gates of Paradise, of the value of a fellowship with 
God which he has lost. St. Paul begins with tribula- 
tion because it is man’s lot. It is true of man as man 
that he must live by hope, if he is to live at all. And 
the superficiality of optimism can finally be traced 
back to a forgetfulness of our origin. Instead of try- 
ing to bolster confidence by pretending that we hu- 
man beings can make the future secure, what we 
really need is a return to that creative power which 
has set us in the world. 


Yet some may feel that we have not given a com- 
plete account. It is true that Christian faith stands 
in sharp contrast with both optimism and despair. 
But are there not other ways of avoiding these two 
pitfalls? Is it not the case that some of the finest 
people we know are able to face tribulation, even 
though they do not embrace Christianity? Undoubt- 
edly, we must admit this, and perhaps a sort of 
Stoic courage is the only viable alternative to Chris- 
tianity for a thoughtful person today. St. Paul 
makes a place for courage within his sequence when 
he speaks of endurance. What he has in mind here 
is a manly fortitude and constancy in holding out 
under the trials of life. But it is important to rec- 
ognize the difference between courage inside and 
outside the framework of Christian faith. In both 
cases courage is admirable. But when it falls out- 
side belief in God the only form it can take involves 
a certain withdrawal into the self. The Stoic must 
simply resolve to maintain his own integrity no mat- 
ter what the day may bring. Because he has no hope 
that the tragedies of life can be transmuted by a 
redemption which comes from beyond himself, he 
must regard “sticking it out” as an end in itself. On 
the other hand, Christian endurance is never mere 
endurance. It is able to remain patient, without 
hurry and without panic, because it believes in a God 
who works redemptively not only in the midst of our 
trials, but beyond them. From this standpoint, the 
Christian has a firmer confidence in man than has 
anyone else. He is able to believe that men can learn, 
can change, can enter into understanding because he 
is, so to speak, forbidden to regard the human race 
as hopelessly incurable. 


It is against such a background that we must seek 
to understand St. Paul’s next word: “Character”— 
or what might be called “tested experience”. Per- 
haps the best way to grasp his meaning is to think, 
by way of contrast, of what we call the hardened 
character. One of the major problems involved in 
growing older is that it becomes so easy to assume 
that we have now learned what to expect of life. So 
many illusions have been shattered, so many doors 
have been closed, so much experience has flowed 
under the bridge, that we are finally compelled to 
face the facts. Above all, we are compelled to 
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swallow the distasteful knowledge that the facts are 
not going to change in any radical or miraculous 
way. For example, when I was a boy I was taught 
that there could never be another war, that human 
slavery was a thing of the past, that mankind was 
becoming increasingly enlightened and kindly, and 
that as long as Mr. Hoover was alive there was noth- 
ing to worry about. I also thought that one could 
obtain answers to the great philosophical and reli- 
gious questions merely by studying hard and by be- 
coming more mature. 


Undeniably there is always the danger that cumu- 
lative experience will lead to world-weariness and 
hardening, and if we persist in setting our hopes 
upon particular guarantees and demands, this is al- 
most inevitably the outcome. There are no finite 
hopes which are not shatterable; and if this is the 
end of the story, then to become mature and to be- 
come hopeless are the same thing. Yet St. Paul 
speaks of a type of character which has learned that 
everything is not lost if we fail to gain some partic- 
ular end. He speaks of the sort of man who—per- 
haps in the very depths of despair—has found fel- 
lowship with a power stronger than his despair. No 
doubt it is dangerous to cite physical illness as an 
example at this point. Yet I have been told by 
persons who have entered deeply into suffering that 
one ordinarily begins by feeling that life will be 
completely shattered if one does not get well. At 
this point physical recovery is made virtually equiv- 
alent with salvation. But in the end the person can- 
not meet his illness triumphantly and with inner re- 
laxation until he has learned to define salvation in 
God’s terms instead of his own. Sometimes this 
represents the turning point which actually leads to 
physical recovery. But even when complete recov- 
ery is impossible, the difference between a serene 
and a defeated invalid depends upon the same factor. 


The truth we are now trying to grasp is always 
difficult to fathom. I can hardly blame anyone for 
feeling that religious trust seems like cultivating in- 
difference toward temporal goods. Yet if it really 
meant that we would have to renounce it. Surely 
in the presence of tyranny it is wrong to relinquish 
one’s own rights, the welfare of loved ones, the se- 
curity of our nation. Surely we must fix our hopes 
upon promoting earthly justice and peace. Surely 
the presence of a sort of dogged resolution may be 
an indispensable factor in making their realization 
more likely. Why say, then, that the Christian must 
be ready to relinquish any specific claims? Why 
say that he must be ready to accept life from God 
no matter what may happen ? 

The answer, of course, is that everybody works 
for finite temporal goals, but that the presence of 
faith makes a crucial difference as to how one works 
for them. Picture the sort of person who feels that 











he should be able to control life. He counts on cer- 
tain things, he insists on his rights, he approaches 
existence with the attitude that he must demand and 
seize whatever he is likely to obtain. The first thing 
that impresses me about such men is that although 
they may be able to take calculated risks, they can- 
not be venturesome in a really creative way. Unlike 
the discoverer, the artist, and the man of faith, they 
never set forth not knowing where they are coming 
out. Therefore they never lay themselves open to 
hitherto unimagined perspectives. They cannot tap 
any new sources of power. They cannot witness, 
by their lives, to the reality of a divine creativity 
in the world. They live by rigid axioms and by ab- 
solute pronouncements, because if life is to be con- 
trolled, it must be closed and fixed. 

The other thing that impresses me about such men 
is that they are almost always bitter. They feel that 
somehow life has cheated them. They have tried to 
get enough power so that nobody can take advan- 
tage of them; yet the more power they obtain, the 
more vulnerable they are. Above all, they are ter- 
ribly solitary because they have shut themselves up 
in a fortress of possessions, attainments and claims 
where the releasing breath of the Spirit cannot enter. 

In contrast, the man of faith knows—even as he 
works for human betterment—that any of his claims 
may be taken from him. He knows that ruin can 
some—illness, imprisonment, the devastation of his 
country, bereavement, death. But he also knows 
that even in the midst of such ruin God does not 
withdraw himself from us. This sometimes means 
that he can find ways of working, in prison camps, 
amidst bombed cities, and against all odds, where 
others give up. It sometimes means that because of 
his hope in God he also is able to retain earthly 
hopes, where others have none of any kind. j 

3ut the main point, the surprising point, is that 
the Christian attitude is actually more realistic. For 
it is an inescapable fact that the most precious things 
in life cannot be reached by seizing and demanding 
at all. Think of the love of a wife or a child. Think 
of the enjoyment of beauty. Think of friendship. 
Think of the discovery of truth. Think of the for- 
giveness of God. The instant we demand these 
things, they disappear. And I can see no hope for 
Western society until we learn once again to put 
things which cannot be obtained by seizure at the 
top of our scale of values. What we really need for 
a restoration of morale is not some shot in the arm 
that will keep us working efficiently. What we 
really need is the assurance that, despite the perils 
which surround us, and despite the mystery of death 
which stands at the end of the road, we belong to a 
fellowship within which we can find abundant life. 





This is the only sort of hope which never disap- 





points us. It is the presence of God’s love flooding 
our hearts as a gift. If it is a gift, does that mean 
that there is nothing we can do about it? Must we 
say that some people receive it as a matter of good 
luck, while others miss through bad luck? My an- 
swer is to ask how much it depends on you when 
you fall in love, or when you possess a given talent. 
Certainly it is false to say that these things are pro- 
duced by effort. Try falling in love or acquiring 
artistic talent by effort some time. But it is equally 
false to say that what we do makes no difference. 
A man can turn away from love, like the Late 
George Apley, in order to find a wealthy wife. A 
man can fritter away his abilities instead of bringing 
them to fruition. Similarly Christian hope comes 
to us as a gift, but we can turn away from it and 
we can fritter it away. To accept the gift is to re- 
main faithful through hours of darkness. To accept 
the gift is to place all our earthly tribulations and 
triumphs in God’s keeping. 

Does trust in Him mean, then, that we are no 
longer affected by earthly disappointments? Does 
it mean that we have retired to some mystical haven 
where nothing temporal can faze us? Obviously not. 
What it does mean is that, after all false expecta- 
tions have been abandoned, we still cannot give up 
on the human race because God has not given up 
on us. It means that, although we attach full weight 
to every tragedy and evil, we find no combination 
so ruinous that the only honest thing is to abandon 
trust in God. Let us put this to a test. Let us make 
a list, in imagination, of one thing after another 
which might be taken from us. At what point would 
we be compelled to say that human existence is a 
gruesome accident instead of a gift from God? The 
New Testament is far ahead of us, for it is already 
standing at the extreme end of the list where man 
confronts death. At this point everything is taken 
away from us. And it is precisely in the face of 
death that the Christian faith has already known that 
to abandon hope is to abandon love. 

The real core of our belief in eternal life is not 
the anticipation of some condition which we can 
specify and imagine. At this point Christians have 
always needed to be on their guard against illusions 
—even selfish, ego-centric illusions. Our hope is 
one which never disappoints because it cannot be 
undermined by the outcome of future events—that 
is to say, it cannot be undermined by time at all. 
The presence of God, of which the Apostle speaks 
is the presence of an eternal love. It is only on this 
basis that we enter into a fellowship which is not 
destroyed by death. Surely, then, if we ever cease 
to hope for mankind, if we ever cease to believe 
that communion with God is man’s destiny, in that 
same instant we have ceased to love. 
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The sequence with which we began ends by point- 
ing our gaze beyond time. Yet every step in the 
sequence is rooted in present experience—trouble, 
endurance, character, hope. Each of these steps is 
seen in the light of what God has already done for 
us in Christ. What we believe about life and what 
we believe about the end of life are the same thing. 


Creation and Resurrection come from one and the 
same God. And therefore the “new life” in Christ 
is always both a return and a transfiguration. It is 
restoration of a fellowship which God has always 
offered ; yet it is also entrance into a “new” fellow- 
ship where we really find ourselves, and other men, 
and God as though for the first time. 





CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
Bishops Warn Nation 


The following are excerpts from the text of a pas- 
toral letter issued recently by the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Double Menace Seen 


“The greatest avowed enemy of Christianity is com- 
munism with its philosophy of materialism. Closely al- 
lied to this foe of Christianity is another form of totali- 
tarianism which defies the state, expressing itself in 
various forms of national state socialism. These two as- 
pects of the modern situation have been brought before 
us here by our Presiding Bishop in the following words: 

““*The meeting here is symbolic not only of the his- 
toric past but it has deep significance for the problems 
of our own day. It should hardly be necessary to state 
that the Christian church is opposed to communism as a 
threat not only to individual freedom but indeed to ev- 
erything for which the Christian religion stands. 

“*But it is necessary to make this statement, for there 
have been broad generalizations and accusations, partic- 
ularly against those churches which have a democratic 
tradition. The fact is that the Christian churches are the 
greatest bulwark against atheism and the whole philoso- 
phy and practice of communism. 

““Tt is not simply a matter of pronouncements but of 
all that happens on the parish level, the training of chil- 
dren, the preaching of the Gospel of Christ, the worship 
of Almighty God. The church is equally opposed to 
what may be described as “creeping fascism.” We know 
from our brethren of the churches abroad that often 
fascism has come upon them unawares. 

“*We are against trial by uninformed public opinion, 
against accusations by hearsay.’ 

“The Presiding Bishop concluded by declaring, ‘We 
are for fairness, and justice, as a part both of Chris- 
tianity and of our democratic way of life.’ 


New Evangelism Urged 


“ 


. . . Another concern is the morale of our people. 
Corruption appears in high places, criminals overcrowd 
our prisons, juvenile delinquency is a mounting prob- 
lem. Our country seems to be losing that faith and con- 
fidence in itself which has characterized our life in other 
days, and shown itself in a devotion of human rights 
and liberties. We have become anxious and worried, the 
victims of our fears—our fear of war, of military serv- 
ice, of insecurity, and of communism. 

“In the face of these perils and problems Christians 
see clearly that the ultimate solution of the troubles and 
tragedies of this confused world is found in the Chris- 
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tian faith. No peace can be had, no concord established 
until men come to accept the truth of the Gospel. The 
call to the church is clear to tell the story of the redemp- 
tive life of Christ Jesus. The communicating of his life 
to men is the responsibility of the church and _ its 
members. 

“If we Christians really believe that the Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation, we must accept with eager 
will and quickened heart the missionary task and oppor- 
tunity before the church today. The burden of evangel- 
ism has never been laid more heavily upon the con- 
science of the church. A suspicious, disillusioned, and 
bewildered age must be made to look into the face of 
the risen Christ. 

“Where He is accepted and followed as Prophet and 
Teacher there the meaning of life is truly revealed. 
Where He is accepted as priest, there is a new and liv- 
ing relationship between God and man. Where He is 
accepted as King, discipline and order lead to peace. 

“It is our privilege and bounden duty to proclaim with 
fresh vigor to all men the truth of God in Christ Jesus. 
Our Lord has solemnly laid upon us this command, ‘Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations—teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.’ 

“This divine commission means sacrifice and complete 
commitment, and the facing of danger. Here is adven- 
ture, shining and glorious, and the issue is beyond imagi- 
nation. 

“Our task is not to adapt him to the world, but to 
convert the world to him, All the highest meanings of 
life are centered in Christ Jesus. The time calls for 
Christian witness in every parish and for the friendly 
cooperation of all who call on his name. 

“Times of crisis are days of the Lord if God can find 
men and women who are ready and unafraid to speak his 
truth. Old, yet ever new, the church remains the instru- 
ment of God’s loving purpose.” 


Conference of Church Leaders 
Declares Self on World Order 


The National Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order, sponsored by the Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., met in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 27-30, 1953. Among the twelve resolu- 
tions approved were the following: 

Negotiations: We believe that the United States 
should persist in negotiation as the method of settling 
international disputes in spite of all the frustrations that 
have been experienced. Our country should give no 
ground for the accusation of intransigence or of un- 





willingness to make a new approach when new possi- 
bilities of action arise. . . 

Treaties and Executive Agreements: ... The power 
of our government to negotiate treaties and to make ex- 
ecutive agreements should be so maintained as to ensure 
(1) that the United States will not be hampered in tak- 
ing expeditious and effective action in fulfilling our re- 
sponsibility as a member of the world community of 
nations and (2) that the United States should be in a 
position to make its full contribution to the continuing 
development of international law and to bring interna- 


tional relations into greater harmony with the moral 
law... 


Technical Assistance: ...We urge: (1) That these 
programs be recognized as of prime and longterm im- 
portance in United States foreign policy. (2) That the 
United States (should) provide sustained and increas- 
ing financial support for the United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance. (3) That financial sup- 
port of the United States technical cooperation program 
be substantially increased. (4) That separate United 
States programs be conducted in such a way as to 
strengthen the United Nations programs of technical as- 
sistance. (5) That United States technical cooperation 
be directed to the service of broad human need and be 
free from subordination to United States military and 
strategic requirements. (6) That both public and private 
agencies make every effort to select representatives who 
are not only technically competent but also possess with 
humility high moral and spiritual qualities as well as a 
devotion to the welfare of the people of the host country 
and a sympathetic understanding of their culture and 
traditions. 


International Financial Assistance: ... We urge 
that the United States give serious and sympathetic 
consideration to the need for international financial as- 
sistance for economic and social development, partic- 
ularly when its aim is to help establish conditions in 
less developed regions which will enlist expanding capi- 
tal investment, both private and public, both domestic 
and foreign... 

Surplus foods: ...The United States has a continu- 
ing responsibility to see that its surpluses of food are 
used at home and abroad... 

Dependent Peoples: ... The United States should 
support clearly and consistently the principles of the 
United Nations charter designed to promote the “well- 
being of dependent peoples including their advance to- 
ward self-government and the development of their free 
political institutions.” The United States should be pre- 
pared to offer technical and financial assistance, and 
with special attention to training . . . national leaders 

. for playing their full part within the interdependent 
world community. 

Since governmental and inter-governmental agencies 
are restricted in their action in his field, we call upon 
church, business and voluntary agencies to explore op- 
portunities to render assistance in these areas... 

Racial Tensions and Foreign Policy: Racial dis- 
crimination and segregation in the West, and particularly 
in the United States has become a powerful factor in 
world affairs. Segregation and discrimination in 
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churches, in employment, in housing, in the right to 
express one’s political views and in public service un- 
dercut our moral position among the darker-skinned 
peoples of Asia and Africa... . While significant prog- 
ress has been made in eliminating segregation in the 
United States and in the employment of minority groups 
in operations abroad, we have a long way to go before 
even the minimum requirements of democratic heritage 
are fulfilled. 

Disarmament: We support the principle expressed 
in the House Concurrent Resolution 132, bi-partisan 
resolution, now before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee which states that “it continues to be the declared 
purpose of the United States to obtain, within the 
United Nations, agreements by all nations for enforce- 
able universal disarmament” under the United Nations 
inspection and control... 

Immigration: We observe that the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 continues certain negative and 
restrictive aspects of the Immigration Law which it has 
superseded. . . . While acknowledging the complexity 
of the problem we believe the allocation of quotas em- 
bodied in this legislation is arbitrary, unrealisic, and 
indirectly discriminatory in character and a more equi- 
table basis of allocation should be sought. We believe 
that the provisions of this legislation respecting the 
civil rights of immigrants are not in harmony with 
basic American principles. In view of the foregoing, 
we believe the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
should be amended .. . 

Refugees: We note with satisfaction that the United 
Nations Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
has been extended for a period of five years. We urge 
the United States government to continue full coopera- 
tion in this Office and to contribute to the U.N. Refugee 
Emergency Fund. It is highly important that, on all 
problems of statelessness and migration, the policies of 
our nation should be determined in close cooperation 
in the appropriate U.N. agencies. With respect to 
refugees who do not now fall within the responsibility 
of the High Commissioner—as in the case of Palestine, 
Korea, and other lands—we believe the United States 
should to the fullest extent possible work through and 
generously support the U.N. organs and other inter- 
governmental agencies. 

China: The United Nations has formally designated 
the Peoples Government of the Republic of China as a 
party to aggression in Korea. So long as this indictment 
stands, the problem of recognition and acceptance of 
representatives at the U.N. is not a matter for immediate 
decision. We do hope that changed circumstances may 
make possible a revision of policy and urge that the 
changes regarded as necessary be carefully studied and 
clearly stated. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill be requested to ini- 
tiate a study of the problems here involved in order to 
identify any moral principles that may be relevant to 
provide Christians with information on which sound 
decisions can be based. 

We strongly urge the United States government to 
adopt a flexible policy and, by resisting pressure to de- 
cide now what its policy shall be at some future time 
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to maintain such freedom as will permit wise action on 
the basis of conditions as they may progressively 
develop. 


Palestine: We record our concern about recent bor- 
der incidents in Palestine which reflect a deep-rooted 
conflict and which taken together imperil the peace of 
the Middle East as well as the world. We view with 
appreciation recent measures of our government de- 
signed to put a stop to the violation of border agree- 
ments. . . . The United Nations, firmly supported by 
the United States, should find ways to end tensions and 
move from the present stalemate to permanent peace... . 


In a lengthy, but succinct and perceptive, “Message 
to the Churches,” the Conference pointed up the world- 
wide oneness of Christians, and the depth of the re- 
sponsibility which America’s present position places 
upon her. 

“As American Christians,” said the message, “we 
need to resist the temptation to believe that a nation 
which publicly professes Christian ideals is thereby as- 
sured of divine approval of its policies. And we must 
especially avoid the assumption that a solution lies in 
making the rest of the world over as nearly as possible 
into the pattern of the United States.” 


South African Anglican 
Statement on Apartheid 


South Africa (EPS) — An important statement on 
Apartheid and Racial Discrimination has been issued 
by the Bishops of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa (Anglican), stressing that it is a duty “to give 
expression to that world-wide Christian opinion which 
we ourselves share in its relation to the situation in our 
own country; and we desire to make it plain that no 
attempt has been made by those in authority to pre- 
vent us from doing so.” 


The statement says: 


“We believe that the only national policy which is 
morally defensible must be that which gives the fullest 
opportunity of development to members of all racial 
groups. We believe that it is morally wrong to follow 
a policy which has as its object the keeping of any 
particular racial group in a permanent position of in- 
feriority; and we believe that racial discrimination as 
it is practised in this country is directed to this end. 
In every racial group there are wide differences of 
ability between man and man, and it is wrong that the 
opportunities open to a man should be determined by 
the racial group to which he belongs and not by his 
own character and ability. Such a policy seems to us 
to lead to a system of caste against which the Christian 
Church has always set its face. 


“Tt has been suggested that it would be possible to 
keep the different racial groups separated and yet to 
give to each group equal opportunities of economic and 
cultural development. We do not believe that this is 
practicable. The industrial, economic, and cultural de- 
velopment of the country demands the cooperation of 
the different racial groups that make up its population. 
This is recognized by all parties in the state. Since the 
passing of legislation which absolves the state from 


providing equal facilities for different racial groups, 
it is no longer legitimate to defend racial segregation by 
claiming that it does not involve any infringement of 
the principle of equality. 

“Tt has been stated that the fact that normally Euro- 
peans and Africans worship in different church build- 
ings is itself an acknowledgment of the principle of 
segregation. This is not so. Both linguistic and geo- 
graphical reasons make it natural that normally 
Africans and Europeans should worship in different 
places. But an African member of the Church is at 
liberty to worship in any church which he may desire, 
and no one has any authority to exclude any church- 
man of any race from any of our churches, if he pre- 
sents himself there for the purpose of worship. And no 
attempt has been made by the Government to interfere 
in this matter. 


“With regard to education, we believe that it is mor- 
ally wrong to educate one particular racial group in 
such a way as to fit its members only for subordinate 
and inferior positions. In present circumstances it is 
reasonable that there should be separate schools for 
different races. As long as the present insistence on 
social segregation persists it would not be in the inter- 
est of the child to grow accustomed at school to a de- 
gree of social intimacy which would be impossible after 
leaving school. But we greatly desire a change in pub- 
lic opinion which would make it possible for some 
children in all racial groups to be educated together 
without risk of grave psychological harm. 


“There have been instances in our schools where 
this has proved possible, but they are admittedly rare. 
We wish they could become less rare. But education 
for Africans should have the same aim as that for 
Europeans, namely, to make them fit to render the best 
service to the common life of the country that their 
natural abilities make possible. 

“What we have said arises out of the Christian doc- 
trine of man, as made known to us through the teach- 
ing and practice of our Lord; and we commend it to 
the consideration of all who believe that in His teach- 
ing and example is to be found the key to national 
policy and individual conduct. 

“We recognize that racial discrimination, as prac- 
tised in any country, raises moral issues in regard to 
which it is right that Christian opinion throughout the 
world should find expression. But we deprecate the 
tendency to isolate the Union of South Africa in this 
matter. Racial discrimination does in fact occur in 
other parts of the world also, and expressions of moral 
indignation directed against this country alone are 
likely to arouse among South Africans, even among 
men of good will, a sense of unfairness which goes far 
to deprive such expressions of Christian conscience of 
the influence which they might otherwise exercise.” 


Pastor Urged to Strengthen Bonds 
With Working Class in Saxony 

Germany (EPS)-—In order to ensure closer co- 
operation between the Church and the working class, 


the Synod of the Province of Saxony has recommended 
to the church administrative office there that it send 
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worker-deacons to industrial centers, and hold more 
frequent retreats for workers. More emphasis is to be 
laid on secial science in the training of clergy, and the 
pastors’ conventions are to deal in greater detail with 
the subject of “The Church and the Working Class.” 
A church ordinance that newly-ordained pastors should 
do temporary factory work was turned down by the 
Synod. It suggested, however, that such young pastors 
as wished should be encouraged to seek a closer bond 
with the working class in this way. 


Conduct Orthedox Information 
And Study Conference in Germany 


Germany (EPS)—Over twenty prospective Ortho- 
dox priests and deacons met from October 24 to 30 in 
Schmie, Wurttemberg, for an information and study 
course organized jointly by the World Council of 


Detroit Public Library 
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Churches, the External Affairs Office and the DP Com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 


Russians, Poles, Ukrainians, Bulgarians, Serbs and 
Roumanians, with lecturers and dignitaries from their 
various Churches, examined problems significant for 
refugee church affairs; Archbishop Philotheos, of Ham- 
burg, was present. The course was under the general 
leadership of Dr. van Staa, of the Evangelical Church 
of Hanover, and the representative of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Dr. Gallin, of Munich. 


Themes dealt with included “The Kingdom of God,” 
“What Is Orthdoxy?” “The Orthodox Priest in the 
Parish,” ‘The Orthdox Church between Protestantism 
and Catholicism,” “The Gospel View of Pastoral 
Care,” and “The Sacrament of Confession in the Ortho- 


dox Chutch.” 


Bishop Dibelius Appeals 
For Help to Greece 


Germany (EPS)—An appeal to the people of Ger- 
many on behalf of Greek disaster victims, was issued 
by Bishop Otto Dibelius, speaking as chairman of the 
Evangelical Relief Agency of Germany. He appealed 
to the Established and Free Churches of Germany, re- 
minding them that Archbishop Spyridon of Athens had 
stated that in the three hardest-hit islands alone there 
are 100,000 people homeless, that sickness and want are 
spreading, that the disaster has had effects too great to 
be coped with by the first spontaneous relief efforts, and 
that it is essential that fourteen emergency churches or 
huts be set up as quickly as possible. 

“However great and burdensome our responsibilities 
in our own country may be, we must not and will not 
remain takers forever,” declared the Bishop in making 
this appeal on behalf of Greece. 





N.B.: 


The Christmas Gift Offer at $1.50 per year is 
good only for new subscriptions, and not for re- 
newals or reinstatements. 








We are deeply grateful to our subscribers who, 
in response to our request, sent us thousands of 
names of their friends whom they regard as pro- 
spective subscribers. We have circulated this large 
list. Our past experience has been that names sug- 
gested by our subscribers are the most fruitful for 
extending the subscription of our journal. 











Author in This Issue 

The Rev. David E. Roberts is Professor of Philoso- 
phy of Religion at Union Theological Seminary. 

His article, Hore, is a re-print from THe Drew 
Gateway, Vol. xxiii, Nos. 3 and 4, Spring-Summer 
1953. 
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